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lunch in a friend's house. Both begged to be excused.
One of them, M. Lamoureux, was asked over the telephone :
" Is it true that the evacuation of the Government depart-
ments is imminent ? "
"Perfectly. They're fighting in front of Paris. We
must go. It's urgent."
That was how the morning was, seen from outside.
Seen from inside the Government, it was in broad outline
like this. The Generalissimo, greatly alarmed, had alarmed
the Premier, who had alarmed the President, the two
Speakers, and his colleagues; who, in their turn, had
alarmed some thousands of officials, journalists and friends ;
who, for their part, had taken it upon themselves to alarm
sufficient people to produce, when all was added together,
what is properly called a panic.
The sitting of the Council was a sight which will never
be forgotten by those of the men present who had retained
their self-control.
A Generalissimo, hopelessly at sea, who declared: " I
made a mistake. I thought the instrument was sound,
but it bent. Divisions fled without fighting, a battalion
of tanks would not move, etc., etc."
A Premier who showed spirit, but who grew excited
and on edge ; a Finance Minister who gave advice without
being asked for it; a President of the Republic who had
a telephone call made every half-hour to find out what
time his wife and household staff were to leave ; an endless
discussion over whether the Chamber should meet, carried
on to such purpose that, when the Council broke up, no
one knew if the sitting would be held or not. Sometimes
they nearly all talked at once; at other moments there
was the silence of terror. Meanwhile, in an adjoining
coorn a haggard-eyed woman was a prey to a fit of
hysterics.
A discussion arose about the possible creation of a kind
of super-government, comprising the two Speakers and cer-
tain men of resolute will, with Marshal Pe*tain at the head.